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AMONG THE SINAI MOUNTAINS. 


Mount Serpar is one of the most distinct land- 
; marks in the Sinai peninsula. Standing by 
itself eight thousand feet above sea-level, its 
lofty peaks are distinguishable from a great 
distance. By some it has been thought to be 
the actual Mount Sinai. It is a very magnifi- 
cent mountain, and being isolated, has perhaps a 
more imposing effect than some of the others— 
Um Shaumur and Katerina, for example, which 
are really loftier. 

Our caravan had encamped at the fertile oasis 
of Feiran, after a seven days’ journey through 
the desert. About a mile through a wild-looking 
valley, Wady Aleiyat, roughly strewn with rocks 
and boulders, we came to the foot of Serbal. 
Here, dismissing the camels, our dragoman pro- 
duced the luncheon-bag, not, it must be con- 
fessed, a very wise proceeding for the commence- 
ment of a climb. We had, in fact, rather 
underrated the difficulties of the ascent, and 
being shod with thin boots, and carrying um- 
brellas in place of &alpenstocks, as one looked 
up at the shining and apparently perpendicular 
peaks, it seemed to be rather ‘a heavy contract.’ 
Our guide was a morose-looking Bedouin, 
named Hassan, who gazed wonderingly at us 
while at luncheon, and exchanged a few words 
with the dragoman Raad, informing him that 
the mountain belonged to him. At the entrance 
to Wady Aleiyat, Raad had already had a row 
with a Bedouin concerning backsheesh before we 
should go on ‘his mountain ;’ but Hassan’s claim 
was disposed of by a few stones thrown at his 
head, while the dragoman facetiously bade him 
‘take his mountain then.’ However, he pro- 
ceeded to ‘guide’ us after his own peculiar 
fashion, which consisted in his advancing rapidly 
before us till he was out of sight, and then sitting 
down for a comfortable smoke till we came up 
and discovered him. 

Our path at first lay over a mere incline, filled 
with large boulders, till we came to a steep ravine 


between the peaks through which we were to! 


make the greater part of the ascent. This part 
of the climb was very fatiguing. Huge blocks 
of rock some nine or ten feet sheer had to be 
surmounted ; while treacherous stones and shifting 
sand had to be carefully guarded against, and the 
danger of dislodged rocks was a continual source 
of anxiety. The peak itself was the least dif- 
ficult part of the climb, although from below 
it seemed, from its smooth*and shining sides, 
to be quite impracticable. As we ascended, 
the view became very grand and impressive, 
and the air was perfumed with the odour of 
wild thyme and other sweet herbs. It was not 
much more than an hour to sundown when we 
reached the top of Serbal ; and the view certainly 
repaid our toil, Um Shaumur, the monarch 
of the Sinaitic range, alone seemed to compare 
with Serbal; the other mountains all appeared 
dwarfed, but marked as distinctly as on a map. 
The greater part of the peninsula was spread 
out beneath us, the view on the north reaching 
over the Debbet er Ramleh to the dreary desert 
of Tih; on the south, the deep blue of the Red 
Sea merged into the darkness of the African 
coast; on the east, lay the mountains of Tir 
—Sinai, properly so called, Katerina Sufsafeh 
Misa; while westwards, the Rahah range, and 
the whole course that we had travelled from 
Egypt, lay before us. 

But the rapidly declining sun warned us that 
we had no time to linger, and we commenced 
the descent, which, easy enough while the sun 
remained above the horizon, became very difficult 
afterwards. Before we had accomplished a fifth 
part of the descent, we were in darkness. There 
would be no moon till midnight ; and the dark- 
ness was deepened by the shadows of the peaks 
on either side of the ravine. To remain on the 
mountain till daybreak was our first thought ; 
but we were parched with thirst, and Hassan 
said he feared to go down by himself to bring 
us some water. This was accounted for by our 
having come across the remains of an antelope 
at the top, that had evidently formed a recent 
repast for either leopard or wolf. There was 
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nothing for it but to find our way down as well 
as circumstances would allow, though now a slip 
of the foot or the loosening of a stone meant 
broken limbs—perhaps worse. Slowly we toiled 
along in the deep darkness ; we shouted, if per- 
chance we should make them hear the echo 
down below; we lighted fires of the mountain 
brushwood, partly to light our steps, partly in 
the hope of attracting the attention of the camel- 
men. Overhead, the stars shone brightly, only 
to make the darkness about us more complete. 
The thought of the hours that must & by before 
we could possibly get any water served to increase 
the pene thirst. Sometimes a rock would be 
dislodged, and go leaping and crashing down 
the mountain-side with an appalling sound. As 
we approached the bottom, we saw a light in 
the distance, upon which we began to shout— 
that is to say, the dragoman did; and then we 
fired another bush. Raad now pushed forward, 
promising to send us some water. Two of the 
camel-men shortly appeared with lanterns, but 
no water. ‘Ruah jeeb moieh!’ (Run; bring us 
water!) we shouted from our limited stock of 
Arabic; and were delighted to find, from the 
look of intelligence on the face of one of the 
men, and the ‘Tayih!’ (Good!) with which he 
sped away, that he understood our wants. No 
nectar of the gods, no Heidsieck’s monopole of 
the driest, no foaming Bass after a hot morning 
amongst the stubble, no shandygaff after a tough 
spin to Baitsbite or Ifiley, was ever quaffed with 
the eagerness and enjoyment with which we 
drank that water. 

It was past midnight when we reached the 
camels; and after drinking half-a-dozen more 
pannikins of water, fairly ‘done wp, we rolled 
ourselves in our rugs, and lay down by the 
Bedouins’ fire till the chill night-air began to 
warn us of colds and rheumatism and other ills ; 
so, mounting our camels, we rode back to the 
camp. And here let it be told, to the infinite 
credit of Iskandu the cook, that at half-past 
three A.M., dinner (!) was placed upon the table, 
even to dessert and coffee, as though nothing out 
of the way had occurred. On complimenting 
him on his taste, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and remarked that he ‘knew we must 
be somewhere ; that we must come back some- 
how, and some time; and that we should 
certainly want dinner whatever time we did 
come.’ So he had gone comfortably to sleep at 
his usual time, having told off one of the Bedouins 
as scout to inform him when there was a like- 
lihood of our turning up. And thus dinner 
was cooked just as usual, only rather late. O 
British cook of the average ménage, what would 
you have done under like circumstances? Cooked 
your dinner at the usual time, and ‘kept it hot’ 
for the next few hours, fretting and fuming 
meantime, and making yourself and everybody 
else very uncomfortable ! 

What is thought to be the veritable Horeb is 
a long ro march from the foot of Serbal. Jebel 
Mfisa (Mount Moses) and Jebel Sufsafeh are 
also supposed to be the Sinai of Scripture. In 
a valley at the base of these mountains is the 
Greek convent of St Katherine, where the tra- 
veller is always welcomed by the monks, and 
supplied with guides for the various places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. The convent has 


a fortified appearance, surrounded as it is by high 
walls with small embrasures, a precaution by no 
means unnecessary in former times, when the 
monks had to hold their own against the lawless 
Arabs around them. Till within a very few 
years, visitors were only admitted through an 
opening in the wall, some twenty feet from the 
ground, on presentation of the letter that every 
cw is obliged to have from the convent in Cairo. 
his being satisfactory, a chair was lowered by 
chains, sn | you were hoisted up. Now, however, 
you enter by the gate, and the monks are at peace 
and in friendship with the Bedouins; but the 
doles of bread to which every Arab is entitled in 
certain proportions—so much for man or woman 
or child—is still distributed through the opening. 

Inside, the convent is cut up into little irregu- 
lar-shaped courts and passages and alleys—flowers 
and shrubs here and there, and vines trained over 
the walls. You pass the monks at their various 
tasks—one washing clothes, another sifting beans, 
others rope-making, or carpentering, or at masons’ 
work, They all seemed very dirty, except the 
Superior, and the Oconouros, the latter of whom 
acts as a sort of bursar or manager of the conven- 
tual affairs. Dean Stanley spoke of these Sinai 
monks as being the ‘sweepings of the convents’ 
(Greek) ‘of Europe;’ and nobody thinks he 
libelled them. They are sent here as to a sort 
of penitentiary. The Superior was a particularly 
affable old gentleman. He spoke French, and 
eagerly asked us for news of the Western world— 
of Germany, France, England, and, to our sur- 
prise, touched upon the current subjects of 
interest in each country. We were sorry we had 
not brought some newspapers with us, he seemed 
so dreadfully bored with himself and his sur- 
roundings. But perhaps, after all, this interest 
in Western affairs was assumed for our benefit— 
meant backsheesh, in fact. He had been at the 
convent for about eight months, and was in hopes 
of leaving before the year was out. Our drago- 
man was informed by one of the monks that he 
(the Superior) was undergoing a penance of 
banishment for some little trouble he had got into 
at Jerusalem. 

On our arrival, we had been shown into a 
plainly furnished little room, and supplied with 
coffee and mastic—a very nasty liqueur, made 
from dates; after which refreshments and several 
glasses of cool water from the convent well—it 
is only in the desert one learns to appreciate the 
true enjoyment of pure water—we made a round 
of the establishment accompanied by the Superior. 
The church, built by Justinian, is remarkable for 
a” mosaic of the Transfiguration, behind the altar, 
with the portrait of the founder; and we were 
also shown the Chapel of the Burning Bush, 
which is considered the holiest spot in Sinai. It 
is very rich in silver and oriental carpetings, 
and every one removes his shoes on entering, as 
in the Mohammedan mosques. The paintings and 
decorations of the church, as is commonly the 
case in the East, are tawdry and vulgar. In the 
library are some uncared-for, ill-bound books, 
carelessly thrown together higgledy-piggledy, and 
we were told that there were eighty chestfuls 
more—somewhere ! Mental pabulum is clearly not 
in much demand amongst the monks of Sinai. 
In a room called the Archbishop’s Room, show- 
ing some traces of furniture and with secular 
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pictures on the walls, we were shown a copy of 
the Psalms of David, written microscopically and 
beautifully on twelve duodecimo pages; and a 
mage of the four Gospels on vellum, in 
letters of gold, and supposed to date from the 
eighth century. Here is kept a visitors’ book, 
in which you are at liberty to give your opinion 
about the convent. Most people refrain from this 
unkindness, 

The garden of the convent is a charming spot, 
in the midst of the rock-bound Sinai; and the 
gay blossoms of the almond, orange, and peach 
mingle well with the melancholy looking cypress 
and dead green olive trees. In a recess is the 
charnel-house, with hundreds of skulls scattered 
about, with bones in heaps and in basketfuls. As 
in the Franciscan convent at Malta, the monks 
have here the —— of what they must 
some day come to always before them. The 
Superior did not accompany us inside the charnel- 
house. He said he hadn’t been in yet; and added 
significantly, that he didn’t intend to go if he 
could help it ! 

On the following day, we made the ascent of 
Mounts Misa and Sutsafeh. Our camels took 
us up Mfisa till we reached a small plateau 
where there was a well of water and a solitary 
cypress tree. Here we dismounted, visited 
the chapels of Elijah and Elisha, and saw the 
entrance to a cave said to be that in which Elijah 
“dwelt in Horeb.’ The ascent—which is now 
steep, but rendered easy by steps of stones— 
brought us in about an hour to the summit of 
Jebel Misa. Here is a small chapel and a mosque, 
and a fine view of the Tar mountains. On an 
adjoining rock, our guide pointed out to us a 
discoloured mark spreading over a superficies of 
about ten square yards, which he informed us 
with all gravity was ‘the mark of the back of 
Moses,’ 

This guide, by the way, was a particularly 
unclean monk (he: the convent, called Em- 
manuel. His garrulity was only equalled by his 
mendacity. He spoke a language in greater part 
Greek, but adorned by Arabic and Italian. Even 
Raad seemed able to make nothing of his longer 
stories. Every peculiar rock or tree or cairn or 
mound had its partitular (and quite apocryphal) 
history ; and scarcely a saint in the calendar but 
was pressed into his service. This sort of thin 
is annoying; and while one is fully impresse 
by the general features of Sinai, one is only 
wearied and disgusted with the palpable false- 
hood that endeavours to give a history to every 
object, regardless of probability even. So it is 
that at Jerusalem one can regard with reverence 
the immovable mountains and valleys—Mount 
Olivet, Mount Zion, the valleys of Kedron, 
Siloam, and Jehoshaphat; perhaps, too, the 
almost undoubted remaining stones of the Temple ; 
while one is only moved to feelings of contempt 
at the localisation of events, encouraged by the 
Greek and Armenian priests for the deception of 
the poor and simple Russian and other Eastern 
pilgrims, to the profit of their respective churches. 

We now descended, and lunched close by the 
chapels of Elijah and Elisha. Here the monk, 
surrounded by three or four little Arab boys, 
who had accompanied us, made coffee, and 
proffered some of the vile mastic, which latter 
we declined. Brother Emmanuel, however, helped 


himself rather freely, the result of which was 
that although his loquacity was in no degree 
lessened, his articulation became indistinct and 
his movements somewhat erratic. After travers- 
ing some comparatively level but broken ground 
between the peaks of the two mountains, we 
ascended the steep side of Sufsafeh, and at last 
reached a point where the great Plain of Rahah 
was spread before us. We recognised what Dr 
Robinson calls the ‘adaptedness’ of this spot to 
the events of the scriptural narrative, and it 
requires but little imagination to stir up in the 
mind a realisation of the events themselves. 

The other places of interest about Sinai do 
not necessitate climbing, unless you should care 
to ascend Jebel Katerina; but it is a long day’s 
task, and scarcely repays the trouble. In Wady 
Leja is a convent, the Deir el Arbain (the Convent 
of the Forty, so called in reference to the murder 
of forty monks by Arabs in the fourth century). 
Now, it is only occupied by a few of the depend- 
ents of St Katherine’s, who cultivate the gardens 
surrounding it. In this wady there is a plentiful 
supply of water from springs in the mountain- 
side ; and there are three or four gardens rich 
in fruit-trees. A cubic slab of granite in which 
are about a dozen slits, from which the water 
is supposed to have gushed when Moses smote 
it, is pointed out as ‘the Rock of Moses.’ The 
hole in which Aaron cast the golden calf, and 
the mount on which he stood when the ‘people 
danced around’ it, as also the spot where Moses 
threw down the Tables of the Law and broke 
them, are all pointed out for the benefit of those 
— care to accept the statements of the Sinai 
guides, 

The convent claimed three pounds for the 
coffee and mastic and the services of Brother 
Emmanuel ; while the Superior was made happy 
by a present of tinned meats, butter, and other 
articles of a distinctly unlenten character. The 
monks of Sinai are reported to live in a very 
ascetic manner ; our experience of the chief and 
the brother led us to a different opinion. 

With the peaks of Horeb covered with snow, 
and in the pure crisp and bracing air amongst 
these mountains, with their vastly interesting 
associations, an interval of three or four days 
may be very pleasantly passed, before again 
facing the scorching, shadeless desert journey. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Frances ate a mournful little dinner alone, after 
the agitations to which she had been subject. 
Her mother did not return; and Markham, who 
had been expected up to the last moment, did 
not appear. It was unusual to her now to spend 
so many hours alone, and her mind was oppressed 
not only by the strange scene with Nelly Winter- 
bourn, but more deeply still by Claude’s news. 
George Gaunt had always been a figure of great 
interest to Frances; and his appearance here in 
the world which was as yet so strange, with 
his grave, indeed melancholy face, had awakened 
her to a sense of sympathy and friendliness which 
no one had called forth in her before. He was 
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as strange as she was to that dazzling puzzle 
of society, sat silent as she did, roused himself 
into interest like her about matters which did 
not much interest anybody else. She had felt 
amid so many strangers that here was one whom 
she could always understand, whose thoughts she 
could follow, who said what she had been about 
to say. It made no difference to Frances that 
he had not signalled her out for special notice. 
She took that quietly, as a matter of course. 
Her . mother, Markham, the other people who 
appeared and disappeared in the house, were 
all more interesting, she felt, than she; but 
sometimes her eyes had met those of Captain 
Gaunt in sympathy, and she had _ perceived 
that he could understand her, whether he 
wished to do so or not. And then he was 
Mrs Gaunt’s youngest, of whom she had 
heard so much. It seemed to Frances that his 
childhood and her own had got all entangled, 
so that she could not be quite sure whether 
this and that incident of the nursery had been 
told of him or of herself. She was more familiar 
with him than he could be with her. And 
to hear that he was unhappy, that he was in 
danger, a stranger among people who preyed 
upon him, and yet not to be able to help him, 
was almost more than she could bear. 

She went up to the empty drawing-room, 
with the soft illumination of many lights, which 
was habitual there, and which lay all decorated 
and bright, sweet with spring flowers, full of 


-pictures and ornaments, like a deserted palace : 


and felt the silence and beauty of it to be 
dreary and terrible. It was like a desert to 
her, or rather like a prison, in which she 
must stay and wait and listen, and whatever 
might come, do nothing to hinder it. What 
could she do? A girl could not go out into 
those haunts, where Claude Ramsay, though he 
was so delicate, could go; she could not put 
herself forward, and warn a man, who would 
think he knew much better than she could do. 
She sat down, and tried to read; and then got 
up, and glided about from one table to another, 
from one picture to another, looking vaguely at 
a score of things without seeing them. Then 
she stole within the shadow of the curtain, and 
looked out at the carriages which went and 
came, now and then drawing up at adjacent 
doors. It made her heart beat to see them 
approaching, to think that perhaps they were 
coming here—her mother perhaps; perhaps Sir 
Thomas; perhaps Markham. Was it possible 
that this night, of all others—this night, when 
her heart seemed to appeal to earth and heaven 
for some one to help her—nobody would come? 
It was Frances’ first experience of these vigils, 
which to some women fill up so much of life. 
There had never been any anxiety at Bordighera, 
any disturbing influence. She had always known 
where to find her father, who could solve every 
roblem and chase away every difficulty. Would 
e, she wondered, be able to do sonow? Would 
he, if he were here, go out for her, and find 
George Gaunt, and deliver him from his pur- 
suers! But Frances could not say to herself 


that he would have done so. He was not fond 
of disturbing himself. He would have said: 
‘It is not my business ;? he would have refused 
to interfere, as Claude did. And what could 
she do, a girl, by herself? Lady Markham had 
been very anxious to keep him out of harm’s 
way ; but she had said plainly that she would 
not forsake her own son in order to save the 
son of another woman. Frances was wandering 
painfully through labyrinths of such thoughts, 
racking her brain with vain questions as_ to 
what it was possible to do, when Markham’s 
hansom stopping with a sudden clang at the 
door, drove her thoughts away, or at least made 
a break in them, and replaced, by a nervous 
tremor of excitement and alarm, the pangs of 
anxious expectation and suspense. She would 
rather not have seen Markham at that moment. 
She was fond of her brother. It grieved her 
to hear even Lady Markham speak of him in 
questionable terms: all the natural prejudices of 
affectionate youth were enlisted on his side; 
but, for the first time, she felt that she had no 
confidence in Markham, and wished that it had 
been any one but him. 

He came in with a lizht overcoat over his 
evening clothes; he had been dining out; but 
he did not meet Frances with the unembarrassed 
countenance which she had thought would have 
made it so difficult to speak to him about what 
she had heard. He came in hurriedly, looking 
round the drawing-room with a rapid investi- 
gating glance, before he took any notice of 
Frances. ‘Where is the mother?’ he asked 
hurriedly. 

‘She has not come back,’ said Frances, divining 
from his look that it was unnecessary to say 
more. 

Markham sat down abruptly on a sofa near. 
He did not make any reply to her, but put 
up the handle of his cane to his mouth with 
a curious mixture of the comic and the tragic, 
which struck her in spite of herself. He did 
not require to put any question; he knew very 
well where his mother was, and all that was 
happening. The sense of the great crisis which 
had arrived took from him all power of speech, 
him with mingled awe and dismay. 

ut yet the odd little figure on the sofa sucking 
his cane, his hat in his other hand, his features 
all fallen into bewilderment and _ helplessness, 
was absurd. Out of the depths of Frances’ trouble 
came a hysterical titter against her will. This 
roused him also. He looked at her with a faint 
evanescent smile. 

‘Laughing at me, Fan? Well, I don’t wonder. 
I am a nice fellow to have to do with a tragedy. 
Screaming farce is more like my style.’ 

‘I did not laugh, Markham; I have not any 
heart for laughing,’ she said. 

‘Oh, didn’t you? But it sounded like it— 
Fan, tell me, has the mother been long away, 
and did any one see that unfortunate girl when 
she was here?’ 

‘No, Markham—unless it were Mr Ramsay ; he 
saw her drive away with mamma.’ 

‘The worst of old gossips,’ he said, desperately 
sucking his cane, with a gloomy brow. ‘I don't 
know an old woman so bad. No quarter there 
—that is the word.—Fan, the mother is a trump. 
Nothing is so bad when she is mixed up in 
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it—Was Nelly much cut up, or was she in 
one of her wild fits? Poor girl! You must 
not think badly of Nelly. She has had hard 
lines. She never had a chance: an old brute, 
used up, that no woman could take to. But 
she has done her duty by him, Fan.’ 

‘She does not think so, Markham,’ 

‘Oh, by Jove, she was giving you that, wa 
she?—Fan, I sometimes think poor Nelly’s off 
her head a little. Poor Nelly, poor girl! I 
don’t want to set her up for an example; but 
she has done her duty by him. Remember this, 
whatever you may hear. I—am rather a good 
one to know.’ 

He gave a curious little chuckle as he said 
this—a sort of strangled laugh, of which he was 
ashamed, and stifled it in its birth. 

‘Markham, I want to speak to you—about 
something very serious.’ 

He gave a keen look at her sideways from 
the corner of one eye. Then he said in a sort 
of whisper to himself, ‘Preaching ;’ but added 
in his own voice: ‘Fire away, Fan,’ with a look 
of resienation. 

‘ Markham—it is about Captain Gaunt.’ 

‘Oh!’ he cried. He gave a little laugh. ‘You 
frightened me, my dear. I thought at this time 
of the day you were going to give me a sermon 
from the depths of your moral experience, Fan. 
So long as it isn’t about poor Nelly, say what 
you please about Gaunt.—What about Gaunt?’ 

‘Oh, Markham, Mr Ramsay told me—and 
mamma has been frightened ever since he came. 
What have you done with him, Markham? Don’t 
you remember the old general at Bordighera—and 

is mother? And he had just come from India, 

for his holiday, after years and years. And 
they are poor—that is to say, they are well 
enough off for them; but they are not like 
mamma and you. They have not got horses 
and carriages ; they don’t live—as you do,’ 

‘As I do! I am the poorest little beggar 
living, and that is the truth, Fan.’ 

‘The poorest !—Markham, you may think you 
can laugh at me. I am not clever; I am quite 
jgnorant—that I know. But how can you say 
ig are poor? You don’t know what it is to 

e poor. When they go away in the summer, 
they choose little quiet places ; they spare every- 
thing they can. That is one thing I know 
better than you do.—To say you are poor !’ 

He rose up and came towards her, and taking 
her hands in his, gave them a squeeze which 
was painful, though he was unconscious of it. 
‘Fan, he said, ‘all that is very pretty, and true 
for you. But if I hadn’t been poor, do you 
think all this would have happened as it has 
done? Do you think I’d have stood by and 
let Nelly marry that fellow? Do you think——? 
Hush! there’s the mother, with news ; no doubt, 
she’s got news, Fan, what d’ye think it’ll 
be?’ 

He held her hands tight, and pressed them | 
till she had almost cried out, looking in her 
face with a sort of nervous smile which twitched 
at the corners of his mouth, looking in her 
eyes as if into a mirror where he could see 
the reflection of something, and so be spared 
the pain of looking directly at it. She saw 
that the subject which was of so much interest 
to her had passed clean out of his head. His 


own affairs were uppermost in Markham’s mind, 
as is generally the case when a man can be 
supposed to have any affairs at all of his own. 

And Frances, kept in this position, as a sort 
of mirror in which he could see the reflection 
of his mother’s face, saw Lady Markham come 
in, looking very pale and fatigued, with that air 
of having worn her outdoor dress for hours 
which gives a sort of haggard aspect to weari- 
ness. She gave a glance round, evidently with- 
out perceiving very clearly who was there, then 
sank wearily upon the sofa, loosening her cloak. 
‘It is all over, she said in a low tone, as if 
speaking to herself—‘it is all over. Of course, 
I could not come away before’ 

Markham let go Frances’ hands without a word. 
He walked away to the further window, and 
drew the curtain aside and looked out. Why, 
he could not have told, nor with what purpose 
—with a vague intention of making sure that 


the hansom which stood ihere so constantly, was | 


at the door. 

‘What is Markham doing?’ said his mother 
with a faint querulous tone. ‘Tell him not to 
fidget with these curtains. It worries me. I 
am tired, and my nerves are all wrong.—Yes, 
you can take my cloak, Frances. Don't call 
anybody. No one will come here to-night. 
Markham, did you hear what I said? It is all 
over. I waited till’—— 

He came towards her from the end of the 
room with a sort of smile upon his gray sandy- 
coloured face, his mouth and eyebrows twitching, 
his eyes screwed up so that nothing but two 
keen little glimmers of reflection were visible. 
‘You are not the sort,’ he said, with a little 
tremor in his voice, ‘to forsake a man when he 
is down.’ He had his hands in his pockets, his 
shoulders pushed up; nowhere could there have 
been seen a less tragic figure. Yet every line 
of his odd face was touched and moving with 
feeling, totally beyond any power of expression 
in words, 

‘It was not a happy scene,’ she said. ‘He 
sent for her at the last. Sarah Winterbourn 
was there at the bedside. She was fond of 
him, I believe. A woman cannot help being fond 
of her brother, however little he may deserve 
it. Nelly’—— 

Here Markham broke in with a sound that 
was like, yet not like, his usual laugh. ‘How’s 
Nelly?’ he said abruptly, without sequence or 
reason. Lady Markham paused to look at him, 
and then went on. 

‘Nelly trembled so, I could scarcely keep her 
up. She wanted not to go; she said what was 
the good? But I got her persuaded at last. A 
man dying like that is a—is a—— It is nota 

leasant sight. He signed to her to go and kiss 

im. Lady Markham shuddered slightly. ‘He 
was ty speaking—I mean, he was past under- 
standing. I—I wish I had not seen it. One 
can’t get such a scene out of one’s mind.’ 

She put up her hand and pressed her fingers 
upon her eyes, as if the picture was there, and 
she was trying to get rid of it. Markham had 
turned away again, and was examining, or seem- 
ing to examine, the flowers in a jardinitre. Now 
and then he made a movement, as if he would 
have stopped the narrative. Frances, tremblin 
and crying with natural horror and distress, 
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loosened her mother’s cloak and taken off her 
bonnet while she went on speaking. Lady Mark- 
ham’s hair, though always covered with a cap, was 
as brown and smooth as her daughter’s. Frances 
put her hand upon it timidly and smoothed the 
satin braid. It was all she could do to show 
the emotion, the sympathy in her heart; and 
she was as much startled in mind as physically, 
when Lady Markham suddenly threw one arm 
round her and rested her head upon her 
shoulder. ‘Thank God,’ the mother cried, ‘that 
here is one, whatever may happen, that will 


never, never—— Frances, my love, don’t mind 
what I say. I am worn out, and good for 
nothing. and get me a little wine, for I 


have no strength left in me.’ 

Markham turned to her with his chuckle more 
marked than ever, as Frances left the room. ‘I 
am glad to see that you have strength to 
remember what you’re about, mammy, in spite 
of that little break-down. It wouldn’t do, would 
it?—to let Frances believe that a match like 
Winterbourn was a thing she would never— 
never——! though it wasn’t amiss for poor Nelly, 


in 

‘Markham, you are very hard upon me. The 
child did not understand either one thing or the 
other. And I was not to blame about Nelly ; 
ie cannot say I was to blame. If I had been, 

think to-night might make up: that ghastly 
face, and Nelly’s close to it, with her eyes 
staring in horror, the poor little mouth’—— 

Markham’s exclamation was short and s 
like a pistol-shot. It was a monosyllable, but 
not one to be put into print. ‘Stop that!’ he 
said. ‘It can do no good going over it.—Who’s 
with her now?’ 

‘I could not stay, Markham ; besides, it would 

have been out of place. She has her maid, 
who is very kind to her; and I made them 
ive her a sleeping-draught—to make her forget 
er trouble. Sarah Winterbourn laughed out 
when I asked for it. The doctor was shocked. 
It was so natural that poor little Nelly, who 
never saw anything so ghastly, never was in 
the house with death; never saw, much less 
touched ’—— 

‘. hy can understand Sarah,’ he said with a grim 
smile. 

Frances came back with the wine, and her 
mother paused to kiss her as she took it from 
her hand. ‘I am sure you have had a wearing, 
miserable evening. You look quite pale, my 
dear. I ought not to speak of vik horrid things 
before you at your age. But you see, Markham, 
she saw Nelly, and heard her wild talk. It was 
all excitement and misery and overstrain ; for in 
reality she had nothing to reproach herself with 
—nothing, Frances. He proved that by sending 
for her, as I tell you. He knew, and everybody 
ss that poor Nelly had done her duty by 


Frances paid little attention to this strange 
defence. She was, as her mother knew, yet could 
scarcely believe, totally incapable of comprehend- 
ing the grounds on which Nelly was so strongly 
asserted to have done her duty, or of under- 
standing that not to have wronged her husband 
in the one unpardonable way, gave her a claim 
upon the applause of her fellows. Fortunately, 
indeed, Fran 


tions on this subject by the possession of that 
unsuspected trouble of ie own, of which she 
felt that for the night at least it was futile to 
say anything. Nelly was the only subject upon 
which her mother could speak, or for which 
Markham had any ears. They did not say 
anything either after Frances left them, or in 
her presence, of the future, of which, no doubt, 
their minds were full—of which Nelly’s mind 
had been so full when she burst into Lady 
Markham’s room in her finery, on that very 
day. What was to happen after what ‘the 
widow ’—that name against which she so rebelled, 
but which was already fixed upon her in all 
the clubs and drawing-rooms—was to do; that 
was a question which was not openly put to 
each other by the two persons chiefly con- 
cerned. 

When Markham appeared in his usual haunts 
that night, he was aware of being regarded with 
many significant looks; but these he was of 
course prepared for, and met with a countenance 
in which it would have puzzled the wisest to 
find any special expression. 

Lad STealehane went to bed as soon as her 
son left her. She had said she could receive no 
one, being much fatigued. ‘My lady have been 
with Mrs Winterbourn, was the answer made 
to Sir Thomas when he came to the door 
late, after a tedious debate in the House of 
Commons. Sir Thomas, like everybody, was 
full of speculations on this subject, though he 
regarded the subject from a point of view dif- 
ferent from the popular one. The world was 
occupied with the question whether Nelly would 
marry Markham, now that she was rich and 
free. But what occupied Sir Thomas, who had 
no doubt on this subject, was the—afterwards? 
What would Lady Markham do? Was it not 
now at last the moment for Waring to come 
home ? 

In Lady Markham’s mind, some _ similar 
thoughts were afloat. She had said that she 
was fatigued; but fatigue does not mean sleep, 
at least not at Lady Markham’s age. It means 
retirement, silence, and leisure for the far more 
fatiguing exertion of thought. When her maid 
had been dismissed, and the faint night-lamp was 
all that was left in her curtained, cushioned,. 
luxurious room, the — that arose in her 
mind were manifold. Markham’s marriage would 
make a wonderful difference in his mother’s 
life. Her house in Eaton Square she would 
no doubt retain; but the lovely little house in 
the Isle of Wight, which had been always 
hers—the solemn establishment in the country 
would be hers no more. These two things of 
themselves would make a great difference. But 
what was of still more consequence was that 
Markham himself would be hers no more. He 
would belong to his wife. It was impossible to 
believe of him that he would ever be otherwise 
than affectionate and kind; but what a differ- 
ence when Markham was no longer one of the 
household! ».And then the husband, so long cut 
off, so far separated, much by distance, more by 
the severance of all the habits and mutual claims 
which bind poze together—with him what 
would follow? What would be the effect of the 
change? Questions like these, diversified by 
perpetual efforts of imagination to bring before 


ces was defended against all ques- 
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her again the tragical scene of which she had 
been a witness—the dying man with his hoarse 
attempts to be intelligible—the young, haggard, 
horrified countenance of Nelly, compelled to 
approach the awful figure, for which she had 
a child’s dread, kept her awake long into the 
night. It is seldom that a woman of her age 
sees herself on the eve of such changes without 
any will of hers. It seemed to have overwhelmed 
her in a moment, although, indeed, she had 
foreseen the catastrophe. What would Nelly 
do? was the question all the world was asking. 
But Lady Markham had another which occupied 
~ much on her side. Waring, what would 
e do 


CHOLERA: 
CAN IT BE PREVENTED BY INOCULATION ? 


Happity for mankind, some men are ‘specialists,’ 
and keep their attention fixed on one subject, 
continuing to labour for its elucidation when 
there is no general public interest in the matter. 
As there is no royal road to what we call science, 
more than to other learning, it is only by such 
patient and continuous labour, aided it is true 
now and then by flashes of what looks like 
inspiration, that its victories are won. The 
object of the writer is to give what seems like 
an illustration of this truth in a short account 
of what some recent experiments have taught 
as to the best methods of averting the fatality 
caused by cholera, to which public attention 
has been directed, consequent upon its ravages in 
Spain and its later reappearance in France and 
Italy. The whole question is still surrounded 
with difficulties, and will for some time be the 
subject of much discussion. Without espousing 
either side in the controversy, we wish to lay 
before our readers a brief réswmé of the facts and 
arguments that are being adduced. 

Professor Burdon Sanderson, in May last, 
delivered before the Royal Institution a lecture 
in which were summarised the facts as to which 
experts are agreed/ with regard to this disease. 
And first let it be noted that true cholera 
—that is, Asiatic cholera—is native in India. 
Of course the opportunities of studying it there 
are very much greater than in Europe, where 
happily for the inhabitants its appearance is 
much more rare. Why this is so will appear 
further on. In October of the year 1817, ‘an 
event occurred which at once gave the disease 
a significance it had not before possessed. The 
Marquis of Hastings, with an army of over ten 
thousand Europeans and a much larger native 
force, was in Bundelcund, not far from Allaha- 
bad, where cholera was then raging. Cholera had 
on several previous occasions interfered with mili- 
tary operations, but this time it attacked Hastings’s 
European troops with a violence of which there 
had before been no example. The pestilence con- 
tinued for several weeks with unabated destruc- 
tiveness, until early in November the army was 
withdrawn from the Bundelcund, and moved 
westwards in its march towards Gwalior, on 
which the mortality at once subsided. Thou- 
sands of dead and dying were left behind, but 


activity under suitable conditions. 


cholera was left behind with them, and a lesson 
was learned which has since been often repeated 
in Indian experience—that when a military force 
is encountered by cholera, removal from the 
infected locality is the only effectual way of 
checking it.’ 

Now if cholera, as is popularly supposed, is, 
like zymotic diseases such as scarlet fever, cap- 
able of being communicated from one person to 
another, it does not seem at all clear how this 
result could happen. And yet it is certain that 
the removal of a person suffering from the disease 
will carry the infection from one district to 
another. Professor Sanderson puts another fact 
before us, namely: that after a period of quies- 
cence, the poison-matter of cholera may recover 
It is 
also certain that whatever the contagium or 
poison-matter is, it undoubtedly possesses the 
power of enormous self-multiplication, which is 
an essential property of all organisms. Summing 
up these facts and the conclusions from them, 
he observes: ‘The conjecture, therefore, that 
cholera, like other epidemic diseases, owes its 
power of spreading to a living and self-multi- 
plying organism, is so well founded, that we 
are justified in taking it as a_ starting-point 
from which we may at once proceed to inquire 
—first, where this self-multiplication takes place ; 
and secondly, how it is brought about.’ 

In zymotic diseases between the time of infec- 
tion with the specific organism and death (or the 
culmination of the disorder if it be not fatal), the 
organism multiplies in the body until it has con- 
sumed all its appropriate nourishment, or until 
it has produced such a quantity of its particular 
poisonous products, that like a human _ being 
confined in a close room, who is smothered from 
having converted a great part of the oxygen into 
carbonic acid, existence is no longer possible to it. 
This occurs not only in the human body, but in 
other media, and to organisms concerning which 
we know much more than we do about those 
peculiar to zymotic diseases, which are as yet 
very imperfectly understood. Yeast will cease to 
grow in a beer wort chiefly from two causes: 
first, when it has exhausted all its saccharine or 
other food ; and secondly, when it has produced a 
large proportion of alcohol. The ferment which 
produces lactic acid is another example. Under 
suitable conditions it grows vigorously until it 
has produced lactic acid to the extent of about 
two per cent. of the liquid medium. Then it 
stops ; but if the lactic acid be neutralised by the 
addition of an alkali--the organism will este 
to grow again until the two per cent. limit be 
reached. 

A single yeast cell, a single cell of the lactic 
ferment, a single rod of the peculiar bacillus or 
rodlike organism of splenic fever, or of the 
spirillum of relapsing fever, will, if placed in a 
suitable medium, in or out of the animal body, 
at once go on reproducing itself and producing 
its definite products, which in the animal or 
man ‘communicate the disease.’ This is not so 
with cholera. Not only have scientists up to the 

resent time (according to Professor Sanderson— 
Put on this point we shall have something to say 
further on) been unable to identify the peculiar 
organism ; but, as Professor Sanderson remarks : 
‘Nor has it been found either that the bodies 
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of persons affected with cholera, or that any part 


of them, possessed the power of infecting healthy 
persons. Consequently, the opinion first arrived 
at, and formulated by Professor Pettenkofer, has 
come to be very generally adopted—that in 
cholera the multiplication of the germ takes 
place, not in the tissues of the sick person, but 
wm his environment... . Putting this into 
plainer language, it means that when the cholera 
germ invades a previously uninfected locality, 
the first thing it does is not to find a home for 
itseli—as the germ of smallpox, of cattle plague, 
or of splenic fever would do—in the body of 
some healthy person, but to sow itself in what- 
ever material at or near the surface of the earth 
is fit for its reception and vegetation. Now in our 
study of the laws of diffusion of cholera we have 
seen that, although cholera may be repeatedly 
introduced by personal intercourse into an unin- 
fected locality without result, it finally, after a 
longer or shorter latency, bears fruit; and this 
we explain on the hypothesis that of the two 
conditions which are essential to the fructification 
of the germ—namely, the presence of the organism 
itself, and the presence of a soil suitable for its 
growth, the latter is of more importance than 
the former; that, in short, the reason why a 
given town or country remains exempt from 
cholera—is not that the seed of infection fails 
to reach it, but that those local conditions which 
are necessary for its vegetation are wanting.’ 

We may remark, in passing, that the law stated 
in the last paragraph is entirely in accord with 
that proved to be true by Pasteur, Tyndall, and 
others, who have studied the question of those 
organisms whose seeds or germs are generally 
airborne. They are so minute, and so con- 
stantly present, that the chief reason they do not 
propagate more freely is that only a few media 
are suitable for their development. Professor 
Sanderson then goes on to point out that if we 
want to find this germ of cholera, we must search 
for it either in the soil or in the alimentary canal 
of infected persons ; and he observes that it has 
hitherto been only sought in the latter. As is 
well known, Dr Koch, the discoverer of the germ 
or bacillus of consumption, which he has shown 
how to make visible under the microscope by a 
most ingenious plan of staining, claims to have 
discovered (1) ‘That the germ in cholera has the 
form of a curved rod, which he likens to a 
comma; and (2) that the disease (cholera) is 
caused by the presence, growth, and multiplication 
of this organism in the apparatus for absorption 
contained in the lower part of the small intestine, 
and by the consequent formation there of an 
animal poison which produces the collapse, and 
the other fatal effects of cholera.’ The incredulity 
with which these claims of Dr Koch have been 
received by the scientific world, and the reasons 
assigned by Professor Lankester and Dr Dallinger 
for not accepting them, are well known; and 
when Dr Klein, who was at the head of a commis- 
sion appointed by the Indian government to 
report generally on the practical bearing of Koch’s 
alleged discovery, swallowed a tumblerful of the 
organism in question without results, it seemed 
evident that the finding of the commission repre- 
sented the true facts of the case—namely, that 
‘although the so-called cholera bacillus swarms in 
the intestine of every person affected with cholera, 


it does not there play the part which is attributed 
to it. 

But this is not quite the last word upon 
the matter, and if we turn to the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century, we shall hear 
what Dr Cameron has to say on the method 
of ‘Anti-cholera Vaccination’ practised by Dr 
Ferran, of Tortosa, in Spain. Dr Cameron, after 
animadverting on the Philistine spirit with 
which Englishmen have received Dr Koch’s 
alleged discoveries, and Dr Ferran’s method of 
inoculation based upon them, goes on to say: 
‘But the world moves, even though we may 
shut our eyes to the fact, and pooh-pooh it 
as a mere hypothesis. For my part, I prefer 
to examine evidence instead of ignoring it; 
and looking at the evidence regarding Ferran’s 
discovery, and comparing it with what can be 
adduced in support of the discovery of Jenner, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that that evidence is as ample as it could well 
be made during the six months which have 
elapsed since Ferran inaugurated his system on 
himself, and that it is infinitely more crucial 
and convincing than anything which Jenner 
could bring forward ten years after his first 
experiment on his son.’ 

e then gives statistics to prove that the chance 
of not dying from smallpox is about thirty-one 
and a half times greater among the vaccinated 
than the unvaccinated ; and contrasts with these 
figures those derived from a test experiment made 
by Dr Ferran in the island of Alcira, which con- 
tains sixteen thousand inhabitants, in April, May, 
and June of the present year. The results of | 
this experiment go to show that the security 
against a fatal attack of cholera is as 22} to 1. 
This is, no doubt, a grand result to have obtained, 
and as it is authenticated by eleven doctors in 
Alcira, there seems no good reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, unless it is asserted 
that the eleven doctors wished to palm off cooked 
statistics on the public. 

The theory upon which Ferran’s procedure is 
based is founded upon the (asserted) discovery of 
Dr Koch, that the comma bacillus is the cause of 
cholera. We do not think Ferran’s success can be 
said to have strictly proved Koch’s assumption, 
but it certainly helps to strengthen it. This Dr 
Cameron seems to admit, and even Professor 
Lankester does not go so far as to say that the 
comma bacillus is not the cause of cholera, but 
only asserts that Koch had not rigorously estab- 
lished his case that it was. 

Let us see what Ferran’s method of inocula- 
tion is. It is, perhaps, now tolerably well known 
that most, if not all, of the small, almost ultra- 
microscopic organisms, for which Sedillot devised 
the name of microbes, like almost all other organ- 
isms in nature, have an egg or spore form as well 
as an adult stage. Their habits and forms are 
almost innumerable. They are the active agents 
in fermentation, putrefaction, and decay. Plants 
could not grow, digestion in animals would 
cease, if microbes were banished from the world, 
and on the other hand many diseases would 
cease. They propagate with such immense 
rapidity, that (as Dr Cameron says) during one 
revolution of the earth a greater number of 
generations will have sprung into life than man 


ote 


can boast of since the days of Adam, They 
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will flourish not only in their natural media, 
but in artificially prepared solutions, where the 
difficulty arises to keep the species pure. Here 
again Dr Koch has devised a simple and most 
ingenious method to insure this purity or separa- 
tion of species. By cultivation in a preparation 
made in the form of a jelly, with proper precau- 
tions, this is accomplished. : 

Supposing now we have a pure cultivation of 
the comma bacillus in gelatine : if we introduce it 
into the human body, what happens? Dr Klein, 
as we have seen, when in India swallowed full 
doses, and was none the worse. Dr Koch utterly 
failed to reproduce the disease in animals, and, 
indeed, went so far as to say that he considered 
the brute creation insusceptible to it. Dr Cameron 
says: ‘And yet these microbe dinners proved 
absolutely nothing more than would be proved if 
a philosophic horse should set himself to show 
that the parasitic bot-worm had nothing to do 
with the gadfly, by swallowing a mouthful of the 
full-grown insect. He would find himself none 
the worse ; but he would have proved nothing, for 
he had simply swallowed the fly instead of the 
egg. ... The puzzling thing about Kocl’s 
comma bacillus... was, how it could possibly 
do the mischief which he attributed to it. The 
smallest trace of acid killed it, and the gastric 
juice of every animal, including Dr Klein, into 
whose stomach it was introduced, digested it with 
perfect ease. ... The most assiduous care on 
the part of Koch and his disciples having failed 
to induce it to produce spores, they asserted... 
that the cholera microbe does not propagate itself 
by spores.... Well, what Dr Ferran briefly 
alleges is, that he has discovered a method of 
inducing Koch’s comma bacillus to produce spores, 
and that those spores, like the spores of other 
microbes, manifest a vitality incomparably greater 
than the adult form of the organism. Intro- 
duced into the stomach, they defy the acids of 
the earlier processes of digestion, and safely reach 
those portions of the intestine in which their 
hap y hunting-ground is placed.’ 

This entirely agrees with what we before 
learned about the transmission of the disease. 
The organism requires to be in a different 
environment, and probably in a different stage 
of its life history, Toseee it can infect mankind. 
So far theory, but science demands _ proof 
by experiment. Dr Ferran is stated by Dr 
Cameron to have furnished this proof by the 
following experiment before the Barcelona Com- 
mission: ‘Under the eyes of its members, the 
comma bacillus has been developed into spores 
and spirille, and these again into comma bacilli. 
Before their eyes a quantity of the culture of 
the infective form has been taken, and divided 
into two parts. One strained through a Chamber- 
land (porcelain) filter, so as to free it from organ- 
isms, has been injected into one series of guinea- 
pigs, and the result has been ni/, The second, 
unfiltered, in half the previous doses, has been 
similarly injected into another series of guinea- 
pigs, and all have died ; and from the blood of 
the infected animals the comma bacillus has 
been recovered. But there remained the proof 
of the prophylactic power claimed by Ferran for 
his vaccine. Again, before the eyes of the Com- 
mission, twenty guinea-pigs were taken, ten 
inoculated and ten not. A week later, they were 
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subjected to injections of the same infective 
cultivation, the inoculated animals receiving it 
in larger doses, Again the result accorded with 
the prediction. The,whole ten inoculated guinea- 
pigs lived, the ten not inoculated died. The 
demonstrations of other experimenters in the field 
of the causation of disease have stopped short at 
man. Ferran’s did not. In the beginning of 
December, himself and his friend, Sciior Pauli, 
the enthusiastic sharer of his researches, had 
inoculated themselves.’ 

Dr Ferran and his colleague evidently had faith 
in the efficacy of their preventive method, and 
were prepared to undergo a great deal of pain to 
demonstrate it, for Dr Cameron describes the 
alarming symptoms which supervened to be very 
like (as might have been expected) those of 
cholera. But by an improved method of ‘gradual’ 
inoculation these inconveniences seem to have 
been eliminated from the system. Before long it 
was put to a practical test by the Alcira experi- 
ment before referred to—which had the apparent 
result of saving fifty-three cases of cholera and 
forty-two lives in a population of eight thousand 
in eighteen days. Dr Cameron concludes thus : 
‘On the evidence I take my stand, and so far that 
evidence—which of course further evidence may 
explain or refute—seems to me to point to one 
conclusion, namely, that Ferran has discovered a 
hitherto unknown form of the cholera microbe, 
and that in that form it can be used as a vaccine 
hardly less potent against cholera than cowpock is 
against variola,’ 

Such an assertion, supported by such evidence 
as we have endeavoured to place before our 
readers in as concise a form as_ possible, is 
worthy, we think, of very careful attention. Dr 
Willoughby, in the Nineteenth Century for Sep- 
tember, comments—severely enough—on what he 
calls the ‘Cholera Inoculation Fallacy,” and Dr 


Cameron’s ‘special pleading’ in its behalf. But , 


surely it is not to be assumed as altogether 
unlikely that a Spanish doctor can discover 
where Englishmen have failed. It is stated that 
only Pasteur in France and Dr Cameron in this 
country have raised a voice in favour of Ferran. 
Of course Ferran may turn out to be utterly 
wrong; but Pasteur’s reliability has been abund- 
antly proved; and the fact that Ferran is a 
Spaniard is hardly sufficient proof that he has 
made a mistake. At anyrate, Englishmen should, 
we submit, try to maintain what Mr Arnold 
calls ‘an open mind and a flexible intelligence’ 
in this as in many other matters. 


ARIZONA DAN. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAP. II, 


My fortunes improved from this time. The 
death of Arizona Dan seemed to mark an epoch 
in my life, from which my luck changed. I 
sold the mining claim for a large sum, and then 
left the district, bearing in mind the judicious 
hint of Squire Hape, and believing it was as well 
for me to be out of the way of Five Ace Jemmy. 
So I realised, and left for a distant State, where 
I speculated in claims, bought gold of the miners, 
started stores, and entered into a diversity of 
transactions, all of which were now as successful 
as some years before they had been the 
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reverse. At last I determined to leave the 
mines and the West altogether, and go back to 
England. But I did not carry out this resolu- 
tion. Some slight business which I had under- 
taken for a friend at the mines caused me to 
visit a well-known town in an eastern State, 
which it will be convenient to call Streamville. 
I was much pleased with the gf yet snug 
and quiet town, and with the people I met there. 
Principal among these, and the one with whom 
I became most intimate, was a Mr Gabriel Lang, 
to whom my business call was directed. I was 
soon a frequent guest at his house, where he 
had the happiest home I ever knew; while his 
wife, to whom he had been married only a year 
or two, was the most amiable woman I had ever 
met. She was so quiet and retiring, that a 
stranger might at first regard her as tame and 
colourless ; but this impression disappeared when 
she was better known. She then shone as a 
cheerful and delightful companion. 

I think I never saw a couple so attached to 
each other, as were my friend Gabriel and his 
wife ; and so much did I like their society, such 
an attraction had they for me, that I believe 
I should have settled at Streamville without 
further inducement. The further inducement 
was, however, supplied. Mr Lang’s sister was 
living with him, and as one of my chief objects 
in returning to England had been to find a home 
and a companion for life, I soon saw that I could 
never hope to find a happier home, or a gentler 

rtner, than I might choose in this quiet town 
in the State of New York. As my story does 
not profess to deal with such matters, I may 
condense greatly all I have to say in regard to 
my brief and happy courtship, and my still 
happier wedded life, for I married Phillis Lang 
ere many months were over. This was as much 
to the gratification of Mr Lang, I may almost 
say, as myself; while his wife in her own quiet 
7 was as happy as any of us. 

n England, [ should probably have ‘retired ;’ 
but here, where nobody ever thought of doing 
such a thing until he retired to the cemetery, 
I caught, I suppose, the prevailing taste, and, 
by way of occupying myself, bought a large 
share in some local steamboats; which specula- 
tion was as fortunate as all my recent attempts 
had been. At this time, I daresay, we all had 
our share of the minor crosses and troubles 
which beset everybody; but as all things are 
softened by distance, it seems to me, on now 
looking back, that for a couple of years there 
was absolute peace and unalloyed happiness in 
our little households. I know that Phillis was 
a devoted wife, and that when our first-born 
came, a son, she proved a devoted mother ; while 
the happiness of Mr and Mrs Lang seemed en- 
hanced by our own. At the risk of being tedious, 
I cannot help dwelling on the invariable cheer- 
fulness of my friend Gabriel, and on the serene 
peacefulness which filled his home. This was 
a rather more subdued than it would have 

en, from the retiring manners of Mrs Lang ; 
but even this had its special charm. The almost 
shrinking reserve which marked her at first, was 
due, I fancied, to some prolonged illness she had 
at one time suffered, or perhaps to some great 
sorrow ; but I never heard the latter spoken of, 
or in any way suggested. 


We had been married more than two years, 
when I noticed a change in my friend Gabriel 
—a change greatly for the worse. He grew at 
once depressed and irritable. With this came 
also a too evident desire to avoid me, and even 
his sister. I thought at first that we had given 
offence in some way, and anxious, if I had done 
so, to remedy it, I approached the subject one 
day; but he perceived my drift instantly, and 
in a manner which was painfully earnest, assured 
me that I was wrong. He admitted that he was 
disturbed and harassed, but said that it was 
from no fault of his own, and, above all, from 
no fault of,mine. I was never to entertain that 
belief, or to regard him otherwise than as an 
unchanged friend, even if he went to his grave 
without daring to explain what it was which 
so affected him. This was ominous enough, and 
although it silenced me for the time, yet it stimu- 
lated rather than damped my anxiety. 

Of course I told Phillis and she was more 
distressed than before at hearing it. She spoke 
to Mrs Lang, and found that she, too, had noticed 
this change, and was about to solicit our aid 
to find out its cause. Her husband was kinder 
than ever, but was much from home, and could 
not bear to remain an hour in one place. His 
restless manner suggested some money difficulties, 
Perhaps his business affairs had gone wrong, 
although I was at a loss to see how this could 
be. I determined to make another trial, and 
if my conjecture were right, he should be relieved 
from all anxiety, if it lay in my power to do it. 

Phillis had gone to the Sycamores (Lang’s 
house) to see her sister-in-law, and to give her 
some idea of what I proposed to do, but returned 
much earlier than I expected with traces of 
weeping and emotion in her face, and she was 
almost hysterical. When she recovered, she told 
me that she had found Mrs Lang, usually so calm, 
quiet, and self-possessed, in a state bordering 
upon distraction. She could get no explanation 
from her; indeed, Mrs Lang declared that her 
lips were sealed; and when Phillis, thinking 
that some impending crash was probably the 
cause of this emotion, told her of my intentions, 
and my hope of relieving her husband, she 
frantically exclaimed that such help was of no 
avail ; that she knew all now, and that no busi- 
ness troubles assailed them. She begged Phillis 
to press her no further, and not speak to her 
brother on the subject, as the grief which now 
haunted them could be removed by no one. 

This roused me to do or at least to attempt 
something. I did not believe in a policy of 
allowing the canker to gnaw at the hearts of the 

ersons whom, out of my own household, I loved 
Dest in the world, without making an effort; 
and I went straight—‘right away’ would be 
the correct expression there—to the Sycamores. 
I fancied, and perhaps correctly, that even the 
face of the help who admitted me looked more 
troubled than was right, and finding that Lan 
was in his own room, half counting-house, hal 
study, I went directly to him. He was seated 
at his desk, his head leaning on his hand; but 
no papers or books were there to give him even 
the show of being occupied. His air was that 
of a dejected, hopelessly broken-down man, as 


different from the cheerful Gabriel Lang I had | 


known, as a corpse is from a living body. He 
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looked up at me with a sad smile, and ere I 
could speak, said: ‘So you have come again, 
Tom, like a good fellow as you are. I am glad 
you have done so, I don’t want to go mad, or 
shoot myself, but I shall do one of the two, or 
both, and perhaps shoot some one else at the 
same time, unless I can relieve my brain. So 
I will tell you all’ 

I need hardly repeat what I said; everything 
that friendship suggested, I spoke, and told him 
that if it lay in the power of any human being 
> help him, I would sacrifice every dollar to 

0 80. 

‘But dollars will not help me,’ he said, with 
the same sad smile; ‘and yet I shall have to 
part with a good many. But I would gladly 
spend ten times as many could I at once close, 
and then forget this fearful—— But you shall 
hear’ He paused, as if to nerve himself for 
the narrative, and indeed it required some effort 
to reveal the story he had to tell. I must con- 
dense it, so will only give the substance of what 
I heard. 

Gabriel Lang and his wife had been sweet- 
hearts when they were boy and girl; and as 
they grew up, always thought to be married 
early. The friends on each side were agreeable. 
But misfortunes fell on Gabriel’s family; and 
although such a disaster is less fatal to the 
hopes of young persons in the United States 
than almost anywhere else, yet it is always 
bad for them. The Lang family were obliged 
to remove. A removal in this case meant a 
journey of a thousand miles; and it was some 
time before any improvement in their fortunes 
took place. 

During this time, another lover appeared for 
Milly, the girl to whom Lang was attached. 
This admirer was not only bold in his suit, 
but unscrupulous in the means he took to 
forward it. The postmaster also must have 
been in league with him; for all Gabriel’s 
letters were intercepted, with all the earnest 
appeals to break his strange silence, which 

illy wrote. One of them also procured the 
insertion of several apparently insignificant para- 
graphs in the local pa rs of the district to which 
the Lang family ha Sees but these paragraphs 
were full of evil meaning for those left behind. 
In fine, the stranger won her parents over; and 
in desperation, believing herself to be deserted 
by Gabriel, the girl accepted him. They had 
been married about a year, when the postmaster 
was discovered to have been guilty of defalcations, 
and he fled the town. Then a letter reached 
Milly, referring to many others which had been 
sent; to her cruel silence ; and saying also that 
the writer—of course Gabriel—only renewed the 
correspondence because he was now prosperous, 
was able to return to the East, and wished her 
to know that he was as devoted to her as ever 
—that he was unchanged and unchangeable. 

The agony this letter caused, the treachery 
it revealed, almost killed the girl. When she 
recovered, her manner had the subdued, shrink- 
ing air which still marked her. She bitterly 
reproached her husband, who was not a man 
edleulahed to keep her love and respect, apart 
from this matter, and every semblance of happi- 
ness fled from their home. For another year 
she lived the life of a captive; while he broke 


through all restraints, and finally was obliged 
to fly, as his associate had done, but for a still 
graver crime; the law called it murder. He 
shot a man; six months after, he was himself 
killed in a western territory, in similar fashion, 
and some one—his previous associate, it was 
supposed—sent a newspaper, containing a full 
account of the catastrophe, to Milly’s friends. 

Gabriel also heard of it. He had previously 
learnt from a sister of Milly of the subtle treacher 
which had been practised. At once he came bac. 
to the East, where he found Milly leading the 
life of a recluse, or a nun, and sinking in health 
from day to day. He would not be repulsed, 
however. They had both been deceived; Milly 
had been guilty of no fault, and he demanded 
her hand as a recompense for all he had suffered. 
After some time she married him, and they 
experienced the most perfect happiness. Now, 
however—Gabriel’s voice faltered here—the scoun- 
drelly associate had reappeared ; his party being 
in power, some services he had rendered them, 
with some partial restitution he had made, secured 
him from prosecution, But he had come as a 
messenger from Milly’s first husband, whose death 
was a ruse to screen him from pursuit, as he 
had again been engaged in fatal brawls. 

He was alive, but dared not come back to 
the East, where, indeed, he had no wish to 
appear. He had no desire, he said, to disturb 
the wedded bliss of his dear Milly ; he had found 
another more to his taste, out West. But he did 
want money. If Lang would give a good sum 
down, and forward a little more as his wife’s old 
friend required it, the first husband would remain 
incog.; but he must have the dollars. If any 
difficulty about this were made, he must write 
to a few old acquaintances in the town, revealing 
his existence, and leaving Milly and her husband 
to get out of the fix as best they could. The 
agent produced such letters and tokens as showed 
beyond doubt that he did come from the husband. 
And this frightful claim was what had been 
weighing upon Gabriel of late. He dreaded to 
comply with this demand for black-mail, as it 
was sure to encourage further applications, and 
what was worse, the man himself—this husband 
—was such a wild desperate character, that, 

ay what Gabriel would, he was certain to declare 
himself some day. 

These considerations had caused Lang to 
hesitate, and the emissary being annoyed at this, 
made an application to Mrs Lang herself, pre- 
ferring, as he said, to take a mild course, rather 


than cause a ‘bust-up,’ by writing to his prin- | 


cipal. Such a revelation, naturally, had nearly 
driven Mrs Lang out of her mind, and in this 
dreadful position, what was to be done? What 
could be done? I was at a loss what to pro- 
pose or say, to give him comfort. I stammered 
out two or three phrases which I knew, as I 
said them, to be miserably conventional and 
hollow. 

‘I have promised to see him to-morrow, 
Lester!’ exclaimed Lang, paying no regard to 
my commonplaces; ‘I have promised to meet 
him at the Florida Hotel. Anything rather than 
that he should come here! And if I can control 
myself, I have made up my mind to buy him 
off. I have determined upon doing so, then— 
during the lull which will come for a time— 


> 
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realising all I have here, and under changed 
names, going with Milly to Europe. It is my 
only chance. But I can scarcely trust myself 
to arrange it. Will you come with me at noon 
to-morrow, and be my friend and spokesman 2” 

I readily promised this; and as I saw he 
brightened with the idea, professed highly to 
approve of his European scheme. I wrung his 
hand when we parted, with a renewed pledge 
to be with him on the next day, and so left him 
in somewhat better spirits. 

There were many details I should have liked 
to hear, but did not care about troubling him 
then. As I had to pass the Florida Hotel on 
my road home, a feeling of curiosity, natural 
enough, I suppose, induced me to call there, and 
take a glass of sherry and bitters at the bar. I 
thought I should like to scrutinise the customers 
who came to the counter, or who passed in and 
out of the billiard-rooms, to see if haply I could 
guess the man whom I was to meet on the 
morrow. I had not stood at the bar for three 
minutes, when a man, who was evidently a 
resident, came up, and asked the clerk if there 
were any letters for him. The official answered 
in the negative, and the customer went up-stairs. 
I drank off my sherry, and left the hotel, with 
a new and unlooked-for train of thought flashing 
through my mind. I decided that I had seen 
the very man. I could not be mistaken in him, 
and I thought I could now see further into the 
scheme than poor Gabriel Lang had ever dreamt 
of. I could not be positive; but yet my con- 
viction was enough to satisfy me, and it now 
seemed as though I ought to have found the 
clue earlier. I made up my mind to the course 
I would pursue, and waited the arrival of the 
appointed hour with, I doubt not, as much 
anxiety as my friend Gabriel himself. I thought 
it best not to confide my new suspicion to my 
wife, who was naturally anxious to know what 
her brother had said to me. I gave her a 
vague, general account, which might not have 
satisfied her but for my telling her of the 
appointment for the next day, when she thought 
= should learn full particulars of this myste- 
rious trouble. 

I met Gabriel as agreed, at a point a little 
distant from his own house, and we went at 
once to the Florida Hotel. My friend was pale, 
and owned that he had passed an almost sleepless 
night, nevertheless there was an air about him 
which savoured more of firmness and resolution, 
and this I was very glad to see. We inquired 
for Mr Battenby, and were told that he was in 
parlour No. 13 awaiting a gentleman; so we 
went up. I was right; it was the same man. 
Of course he had not expected to see two persons, 
and in spite of a great deal of self-possession— 
he was gifted with that quality—I could see he 
was startled. He would have been much more 
startled could he have recognised me as I did 
him, for I had known him on the previous night 
as Five Ace Jemmy; but I was so changed by 
the shearing away of all my ragged exuberant 
beard and shaggy hair, and by widely different 
costume, that he looked at me as an entire 
stranger. 

‘This is my friend, said Gabriel ; I had asked 
him not to mention my name at first, without 
giving him any reason. ‘I have told him all. 


It will be better to have the assistance of a third 
person, as we shall be cooler in our discussion.’ 

‘I shall be cool enough anyhow you may fix 
it,” returned Battenby—to call the man by the 
name he was there known by. ‘If you choose 
to tell all the town your business, it is only a 
matter of taste, I suppose. You see, sir’—this 
was to me; ‘you must see it if you have 
thoroughly taken hold of this matter—that our 
friend here can’t help himself. His wife’s first 
husband is alive, is a particular friend of mine, 
and can spile their domestic felicity ; but he is 
a forgiving man, and has his own reasons for 
being so. ‘That, he admits; so will rather take 
a few dollars now and then, than disturb this 
worthy couple.’ 

‘And if I buy you off now, my life will be 
passed under constant drain of your  black- 
mail’ began Lang. 

‘If we are to come to business,’ interrupted 
Battenby, ‘we shall save time by not opening 
matters that are settled. I have given my word 
as a gentleman and man of honour, that I 
will adhere to any agreement we may make, 
and what more can you want? Besides, you 
can’t help yourself anyhow.’ 

‘IT am not certain about that, I said. It 
was the first time I had spoken, and the gambler 
looked keenly round at the sound of my voice, 
as though there was something in it which again 
startled him ; but he merely said : ‘ Well?’ 

‘Who is, or was, your friend?’ I continued, 
‘What is his name? Where is he? Why does 
he not come himself ?? 

‘As to the last item, stranger, replied Battenby, 
with an ugly scowl which showed that he did 
not desire close questioning; ‘he don’t come, 
because he don’t please. His name is Wilmott, as 
your good friend Mr Lang, or as his wife, any- 
how, could have told you. He is in Colorado.’ 

‘He is in Colorado,’ I repeated, with a strong 
emphasis. ‘Do you mean to say he lives there, 
or is dead and buried there ?—Now, no evasions, 
Mr Battenby. You talk of being business-like ; 
keep to your professions. Is the man you speak 
of alive this day in Colorado ?’ 

‘He is so, stranger,’ answered the other, while 


Lang looked at me in the utmost amazement. | 
‘But I tell you I don’t propose to have any | 


fooling around here. My friend Wilmott will 
come up and play an all-fired game in this 
town, if you try to fool him or me.’ 

‘You lie!’ I said, and then made a purposed 

ause, 

. ‘I lie! do I?’ said the gambler, with an 
imprecation. 
have something to settle with you.’ 

‘You will settle with me now,’ I continued. 
‘The man you speak of was known as Arizona 
Dan’—Battenby started, and, so far as his 
dark, sallow complexion was capable of such 
a change, turned deadly pale—‘he died in Big 
Trees city, Colorado, five years ago—nearly a 
year before my friend’s marriage to his widow. 
You are the expelled gambler and cheat, Five 
Ace Jemmy, who fled the camp to avoid lynching, 
and who, it was afterwards proved, robbed the 
mail.—Move, you scoundrel, if you dare! and I 
will put a bullet through your brain.” I drew my 
revolver as I spoke, and ‘covered’ the gambler 


with it. I knew my man, and had come prepared, 


‘When this affair is over, I shall | 


“or 
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‘T have the drop on you, and will shoot you like 
a dog. If I give the alarm, and tell who you 
really are, you will be in the jail here in ten 
minutes. You know there was a thousand dollars 
offered for you by the mail Company ; the reward 
is still out.’ 

‘Who—who are you, then?’ said the man, 
who was clearly beaten and baflled, and a cold 
perspiration which bedewed his forehead, showed 
that he was frightened also. ‘Gabriel Lang,’ 
I said, speaking to my friend, but never taking 
my eye from Jemmy, or my finger from the 
revolver ; ‘you may go home a free and happy 
man. This Wilmott, who was a homicide and 
a rowdy, but who was attached to me, and 
grateful for a service I rendered him, is dead. | 
He died in my presence, and I stood by his’ 
grave. He confided to me his real name, and | 
a great part of his career; not enough, how- 
ever, to enable me to identify, at first, your | 
wife with his unhappy victim. Of the truth of 
what I say, I can give you overwhelming proof, 
should it be needed? 

‘And you!’ suddenly exclaimed Battenby ; ‘you 
must be that loafing Tom Lester, of Big Trees.’ 

‘T am,’ I answered briefly. 

‘Many a day I have had a mind to draw a 
bead on you,’ he continued—by which he meant, 
to shoot me—‘and I wish 1 had done it. I 
knew there was no good in you.’ 

‘This man, this detected cheat, shall own it) 
all to you before he goes, I went on; ‘it shall 
be the price of his going.—Now, no swearing, 
Five Ace,’ I said, as he commenced an explo- 
sion of violent language. ‘You need net own 
it, unless you please ; but you know the penalty ; 
and that penalty shall be yours, even if you 
do agree, and are afterwards found in or near 
this State. Ring the bell, Gabriel, and send 
the waiter to the police barracks. Let him tell 
them that Five Ace Jemmy from Colorado is | 
here. I will take care he does not escape.’ 

‘I would rather avoid an exposure, for the 
sake of my wife’ began Gabriel. 

‘Of course you would, I interrupted; ‘and 
this fellow owes his only chance of ee to 
my desire to spare Mrs Lang. He has told you. 
how he likes me. I like him as little, and would | 
sooner see him in the hands of the police than | 
not. He is the only man for whose apprehension | 
I would take money; but I own I ehould like | 
to earn that thousand dollars through him ; and | 
I will do it if he delays tive minutes.—Take | 
out your watch, Gabriel.’ 

My tone and manner convinced the gambler 
that I was in earnest; as indeed I was, for I 
had seen quite enough of this man and his like, 
to know that no child’s play would serve. | 

‘Well—I cave in, said Battenby, after a 

ause. ‘You hold better cards than I do; but! 

wish I had guessed’—— He said a great deal | 
that was bitter, but owned that my statement | 
was true, and that it was for his own benefit 
and profit he had devised the scheme. He 
frankly owned that he considered he had ‘struck 
ile’ in black-mailing a wealthy citizen like Lang, 
and one well known to be devoted to his wife. 
With the same frankness, when once the promise 
to connive at his escape was passed, Mr Battenby | 
owned that he had, as was surmised, intercepted | 


the letters of Gabriel and Milly. 


Five Ace Jemmy left the town the same after- 
noon, being unwilling, & gees to trust or to 
tempt us too much. We never saw him again, 
and are certain we shall never see him now, 
for he met a deserved fate at the hands of the 
vigilantes of an offended mining community in 
California. 

I wish I could describe the change from hope- 
less_ misery to overflowing happiness, which 
filled the home of Gabriel Lang ; or the delight 
of his wife, which was nearly equalled by the 
delight of mine. But even if I could tell this, 
I should be at a loss to convey an idea of the 
amazing admiration in which I was held. There 
never was any hero of ancient or modern renown 
who received more absolute adoration than I did, 
for the next few weeks. The only thing I can 
say to my credit is that I was heartily ashamed 
at having my services so unduly estimated, and 
tried my best to quench the ardour of my 
friends. 

At anyrate, we were all the happier for the 
denouement, and I was thankful for having had 
the means in my hands of baffling such an atro- 
cious scheme. Mrs Lang brightened from that 
time, and at this day looks younger and more 
cheerful than she did fifteen years ago. 


AMERICAN BOOK-PIRACY. 


Tue curious literary anomalies which prevail 
at present between England and America are 
worthy of attention, Our American cousins 
sell us shiploads of cotton, grain, tinned meats, 
and other useful commodities, for all of which 
John Bull pays honest cash; but when it 
comes to a question of paying for our own 
home-grown literature, that is quite another 
matter. Why pay for a thing which can be had 
for the taking without payment? and so our 
British copyright books are freely reprinted and 
sold to a public of fifty millions or so for the sum 
of twopence-halfpenny upwards. Did the author 
and his publisher participate in the profits of 
this sale, the profits to both would be more than 
doubled ; but such is the state of the American 
copyright law at present, that a book selling 
here at any price from a couple of shillings to a 
couple of guineas, may be freely reprinted across 
the water, and sold at a merely nominal figure 
without benefiting the British author or publisher 
by one halfpenny. 

Such being the state of the law, let us see 
what effect it has when carried out in practice. 
We find it pressing hard in the first place on 
the American author and publisher, who is forced 
to compete against the brightest, freshest, and 
strongest stream of good literature that the world 
has ever seen. This has dwarfed and arrested 
the career of the American author not a little. 
Publishers having the best English literature at 
command for the taking, an American writer, 
unless he possesses great power or originality, 
has smail ies of succeeding. And his price 
is also beaten down, for much better literature 
than he can produce can be published for the 
mere cost of production. He cannot stand 
against this. 

It must not be supposed that an effort has 
not been made to thee 5 matters. The American 
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Copyright League for the past fourteen months 
has urged the passing of an international copy- 
right law, giving foreigners property in_ their 
books when published in America. A Bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
and another Bill into the Senate; but, sad to 
state, the forty-eighth Congress has adjourned 
without acting upon either. When international 
copyright was — upon Congress fifty years 
ago, it received the support of Webster, Clay, 
and Everett; but trade interest has hitherto 
prevented legislation on the subject. All our 
own leading literary men, including Dickens, 
‘Thackeray, and Carlyle, have mag and written 
strongly upon the matter. While the property 
of the foreign patentee is defended, and the 
foreign playwright is allowed perpetual pro- 
perty in his acted play, the foreign author is 
mercilessly plundered. There are wealthy pub- 
lishing houses in the States which would have 
had no existence but for the reprinting of English 
age Take away these, and many a pub- 
lishing business would collapse like a pricked 
balloon. To the credit of many of these pub- 
lishing houses be it mentioned, however, they 
are willing to pay the British author or publisher, 
and do pay, all they can; but the state of the 
law prevents them doing so. There would be 
little use in buying a book one day, when the 
next, another publisher could reprint it and 
undersell the person who made the bargain. 

The executive Committee of the American 
Copyright League numbers amongst its members 
some of the most influential of her literary men. 
A series of public readings was lately given in 
New York on behalf of its funds, and a large 
sum was realised. Amongst those who took part 
and read from their own works were Mark Twain, 
(Samuel L, Clemens), Julian Hawthorne, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Will Carleton, Howells, Stoddart, 
and Boyesen. 

The programme, amongst other mottoes and 
extracts, contained the following: ‘There must 
‘be an international copyright arrangement. It 
becomes the character of a great country, firstly, 
because it is justice; secondly, because without 
it you never can have, and keep, a literature of 
‘your own.—Charles Dickens (from a specch). 

‘Authors and inventors are among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. We should all be 
shocked if the law tolerated the least invasion 
of the rights of property in the case of mer- 
chandise ; while those which justly belong to 
the works of authors are exposed to daily vio- 
lation.—Henry Clay and Daniel Webster (in a 


report). 

‘All useful labour is worthy of recompense ; all 
honest labour is worthy of the chance of recom- 
pense; the giving and assuring to each man 
‘what recompense his labour has merited may 
be said to be the business of all legislation, 
polity, government, and social arrangement what- 
soever among men.—Thomas Carlyle (Petition on 
Copyright Bill). 

‘It has been urged that an extended copyright 
would damage the public interest—that it would 
enhance the price of books.... Accordingly, 
I wrote to my butcher, baker, and other trades- 
men, informing them that it was necessary, for 
the sake of cheap literature and the interest of 
the public, that they should furnish me with 


their commodities at a very trifling percentage 
above cost price. It will be sufficient to quote 
the answer of the butcher: “Sir: Respectin your 
note. Cheap literater be blowed. Butchers must 
live as well as other pepel—and if so be you 
or the readin publick wants to have meat at 
prime cost, you must buy your own beastesses, 
and kill yourselves.”"—Tom Hood (Copyright and 
Copywrongq). 

‘Congress excludes Chinese labour because it 
interferes with white labour. But Congress still 
compels the American who writes a book to offer 
his labour in the market against labour which 
is not merely cheap, but is actually unpaid.— 
Address of the Copyright League. 

The ‘libraries, as the collections of books are 
called in which cheap reprints of British copy- 
rights appear, extend some of them to five hun- 
dred volumes. The best known perhaps are 
Harper's Franklin Square Library, Munro’s Sca- 
side Library, and Lovell’s Library. 

A few examples, from American catalogues, of 
reprints of British copyrights may be interesting. 
Here is one of one hundred closely printed 
pages (J. B. Alden’s), in which we find a cheap 
reprint of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, announced 
and described as undoubtedly the best popular 
encyclopedia in the market, until ‘ Alden’s Mani- 
fold Encyclopedia’ shall appear. The Library 
Magazine, of which about a dozen volumes have 
been issued, contains a ‘hash-up’ of articles from 
every well-known English magazine, including 
many from our own pages. Choice Literature is 
similar in contents. he familiar English Men 
of Letters series, published in this country at two 
shillings and sixpence, appear at fivepence a 
volume; the Elzevir Library comprises books 
and parts of books from one penny to fifteen- 
pence ; Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilvs, &c., 
for fivepence. There is a reprint of Ruskin’s 
works in fifteen volumes at a much lower figure 
than one of his earlier books now costs with 
us; while his Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, appear in one 
volume for about two shillings, or about one- 
tenth of what Mr Ruskin thinks it right to 
charge for them in England. Three firms, at 
least, have reprints of Ruskin’s works; in its 
cheapest form Modern Painters is issued in paper 
covers, three volumes, at tenpence each; and 
Stones of Venice, in three volumes at one shilling 
each. The average published price of Black or 
Blackmore’s novels in England is six shillings a 
volume ; you can buy them in New York at from 
fivepence to fifteenpence. A remonstrance from 
Mr Hamerton regarding a cheap reprint of his 
Intellectual Life has only led to his letter being 
printed as an advertisement. 

Lord Tennyson has of course suffered along 
with other English authors, and he seems to fee 
it too, When lately interviewed by a corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald on the subject 
of a proposed memorial to General Gordon, he 
said: ‘Some of your New York publishers have 
published nearly all of my poems, and I have 
never received a penny from any of them. Should 
they now subscribe liberally to our Gordon 
Memorial, I should feel as if some atonement 
were made.’ We doubt very much if any of the 
New York publishers will take this hint from 
the poet-laureate. 
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Messrs Dodd, Mead, & Co. announce a series 
of Tales from Many Sources, in which all the best 
known British magazines are laid under con- 
tribution. The large square pamphilet-looking 
books—of which the British publisher lately 
threatened us with an imitation—in Harper's 
Franklin Square Library now number close on 
five hundred volumes. Most of these are British 
novels, and if not paid for, it is not Messrs 
Harper’s fault, who straightforwardly pay when 
it is possible to do so. The most that can be 
done is to pay for advance sheets; and as we 
know lately, the offer of two thousand pounds 
for an advance copy of the revised Old Testa- 
ment was not successful. 

The average price of an English novel or 
work in general literature in the ranklin 
Square Library varies from sevenpence-halfpenny 
to tenpence. For example, George Eliot’s Life, 
aang here at two guineas, is sold in this 

ibrary for less than two shillings. Froude’s 
Life of Carlyle may be had at the same cheap 
rate ; in fact, all that is newest and best in our 
literature is immediately reproduced at similar 
rates, Of course, along with these cheap reissues, 
there are dearer and finer editions for those 
who want them. Among the most notorious of 
American literary pirates is a firm who pub- 
lishes the well-known Seaside Library of novels. 
This firm devotes itself mainly to the sale of 
English works, old and new, and we are informed 
the proprietors have realised a fortune of seven 
million dollars from their reprints. 

Such are some of the anomalies in the trade 
of literature caused by the absence of an inter- 
national copyright law, and of which we have 
only given a few specimens. It is true that we 
also reprint American books in this country 
without payment to author or publisher; but 
what we receive in this way is infinitesimal, as 
compared with what we give—or what is taken 
from us—in return. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
OUR FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS FOR FOOD-SUPPLIES. 


Tue annual statement of the trade of the 
United Kingdom for 1884, recently issued, en- 
ables us to see how much we are indebted to 
foreign countries for many of the necessaries of 
life. It seems strange, at first sight, with our 
depressed industries and land going out of cul- 
tivation, that we should have to pay to foreigners 
so much for farm and dairy produce. With a 
population of thirty-five millions to provide for, 
it is plain, of course, that we cannot feed and 
clothe ourselves entirely from native produce. 
But a glance at recent import-figures suggests 
that we might do a little more in that way. 
Leaving grain out of the question in the mean- 
time, our foreign bill is a large one. There has 
been an increase, too, within recent years in 
many of the articles of food imported. Begin- 
ning with butter and butterine, the value of 
the imports was twelve and a half millions of 
pounds sterling; of which we paid five to 
Holland, about three to France, and to Denmark 


two millions. It would be well if the quanti- 
ties and value of butter and butterine were dis- 
tinguished in the Report. Bacon and hams 
come next, with a total value of about nine 
millions ; oxen, bulls, cows and calves, eight and 
a quarter; cheese, five millions, of which com- 
modity the United States sold us two and a half 
millions, and Canada a million and a half; 
Holland and France coming next in value. Eggs 
stand at about three millions, France sending 
us the half of this quantity, followed, though 
a long way behind, by Belgium and Germany. 
The district of Ancona, in Italy, alone furnishes 
about seventy-five millions of eggs for European 
consumption, weighing about four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-five tons; and for their 
transport, five hundred and twenty trucks, of 
ten tons each, are required. More than the half 
of this supply reaches the London market, a 
week being occupied in railway transit. For 
fruit and vegetables, we paid France about eight 
hundred thousand pounds ; Spain, Germany, and 
Holland coming next in vahen For poultry, 
game, and rabbits we paid more than half a 
million; of which three hundred and eighty- 
five thousand pounds went to Belgium, 

In the British cereal year for 1884-85, recently 
closed, the flour imports had reached the enormous 
quantity of nearly ten million packages, which has 
been estimated, without taking the home supply 
into account, would give an allowance of half a 
hundredweight for every man, woman, and child 
in the United Kingdom. With the exception 
of about one million packages, this supply came 
from the United States. We are apt to ask, when 
the wholesale prices of flour and mutton have 
been reduced twenty to twenty-five per cent. in 
recent times, who is pocketing the profit, as there 
is little or no reduction to the consumer. 

Perhaps one lesson from these figures is, that 
in order to keep and create a new market, 
the producer must be in touch with public 
needs, and adapt himself by new methods to 
the requirements of the market. Our splendid 
service of steamers has brought us next door 
to an ever-increasing host of powerful competi- 
tors; we must be as active, industrious, and 
vigilant as they are, if we would not be losers 
in the race. 


CURIOUS RECOVERY OF A LOST CHEQUE. 


A short time since, a well-to-do tradesman in 
Leamington, Mr W——, received in the course 
of business a cheque for a considerable amount, 
drawn by a gentleman well known in the locality, 
payable to the order of the drawee, by whom 
it was indorsed. Placing the cheque loose in 
his pocket, Mr W—— walked down to the garden, 
some distance from his house, where he amused 
and exercised himself digging with a rg after 
his wont, for some little time, eventually return- 
ing to his usual business. During the evening, 
when making up the accounts for the day, Mr 
W felt in his pocket for the cheque, intend- 
ing to put it in a place of security. To his dis- 
may, he could not, after turning out his pockets, 
find it. He at once searched every possible and 
impossible place, made inquiries of his wife, 
family, and assistants, but without avail; then, 
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through the chief, caused the police to be in- 
formed of his loss, and had hand-bills, offering 
a reward, circulated—in fact, took every pre- 
cautionary measure that suggested itself, includ- 
ing the stoppage of the cheque at the local banks. 
The following day, no news was received from 
any quarter of a satisfactory character, although 
search was continued with unabated constancy. 
On the third day, interest began to slacken, and 
it was generally supposed that cash had been 
obtained tor the cheque in one of the neighbour- 
ing towns. Mr W——,'however, being most 
interested, continued his quest, leaving no stone 
unturned. Towards the evening of the fourth 
day, he, with a view to diverting his thoughts, 
once more began to dig with a spade over a 
portion of the piece of ground upon which he 
expended his surplus energy. A sudden idea 
occurred to him, and with eager haste, he com- 
menced turning back the soil which he had dug 
over on the day of the loss. For some time he 
proceeded to work vigorously, but as the quan- 
tity previously removed diminished, his exertions 
somewhat flagged. At last, however, his perse- 
verance was rewarded by the unearthing of a 
_ of soiled and crumpled paper, which upon 
eing carefully spread open, revealed itself to his 
glistening eyes as the missing cheque. 


A NEGLECTED BRANCH OF HOME INDUSTRY. 


The Chamber of Commerce Journal remarks that 
the Belgian market-gardeners are indignant with 
their Minister of Agriculture because he has been 
telling them that when their vegetables reach the 
London market they are not fresh. Their anger 
has found vent in a comparison of their own 
enterprise with that of other nations; and it is 
astonishing to learn to how great an extent we 
are indebted to continental growers for our 
comestibles. It should not be astonishing, for 

ublic attention has so often been called to the 
ack of enterprise on the part of our own culti- 
vators, that by this time we are pretty well 
acquainted with their deficiencies ; but the extent 
of trade is so great, and the need of our farmers 
for remunerative crops is so pressing, that the 
neglect of iaieebaeeinalng must ever evoke sur- 
prise. Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, all serve 
us with vegetables and dairy produce which could 
as easily, and—considering the charges of carriage 
—as cheaply be produced at home. The matter 
is of the more importance because the existence of 
a flourishing home-trade in vegetables, &c., would 
create a much more active demand for manu- 
factures. There is no reason at all why millions 
now sent abroad in payment for produce should 
not be gained by cultivators at home—no reason, 
that is, unless the conditions of land-tenure consti- 
tute a barrier. 


PLAYING AT HORSES. 


A correspondent writes to us as follows: 
*Visible from my sitting-room window is a long 
unfenced road, that leads to my house through 
the home-field. It leads also to the rectory ; 
and, by several turnings and windings, to a 
farmhouse behind my own, and round to a coal- 
house situated at the rear. In the field through 


which this road leads there was turned out for | 


the winter a mare, too young for continuous work, 
but old enough to have received a fair training as 
a “leader” in harness. At noon, one day, there 
entered upon the road, from the great highway 
beyond, a coal-wagon and pair of horses from the 
city adjacent, bringing a supply of coal to the 
house referred to. ‘The mare had been gam- 
boling round the field for a time; then it had 
laid itself down in many attitudes; and was 
now idly cropping choice patches of grass, 
fastidiously selected, when the jingle of the 
coal-wagon attracted it. 

‘I was not sufficiently observant at the time, 
but I am quite sure now that I must have noticed 
its sudden resolve to be mischievous—to indulge 
in some freak—to poke fun at the wagoner or 
his horses, or to make some feigned attack in 
the sheer idle naughtiness of the moment ; for, 
with dilated nostrils, streaming mane, elevated 
tail, and with a plunge and scream, it was soon 
by the wagoner’s side in a pretended fit of wild 
excitement. But the wagoner was not to be 
threatened or imposed upon, and he raised his 
whip in a warning way that was well understood ; 
for the tactics of the mare were changed, and a 
plot or plan of a new comedy was immediately 
formed, Laying aside every appearance of excite- 
ment, or even of levity, the mare assumed thie 
jaded look of a hard-worked horse, and placed 
itself promptly, but quietly, where an additional 
leader would be attached; and keeping that 
position as accurately as if it had been in com- 
plete harness, it preceded the wagon, carefully 
observing the orders addressed by the wagoncr 
to his team, turning corners cautiously, and 
measuring and giving just the margin and space 
required here and there by the vehicle, finally 
stopping and stepping back as the wagon was 
backed to the cellar door! It then scampered 
off to its pasture.’ 


THANKS. 


Kixp friends ! if aught that I could say, 
Or aught that I could do, 

Could tell the thoughts that fill my heart, 
Or speak my thanks to you— 


If any scattered words of mine, 
Or seemly attitude, 

Could do so much as half express 
My depth of gratitude— 


No choking throat should hold my tongue, 
No act of courtesy, 

No words of suited thankfulness 
Should lack or wanting be. 


But since no painted speech of mine 
Can all my thanks convey, 

And no complaisant act of mine 
Can half my debts repay— 


Oh, take my thanks !—blunt thanks, my friends, 
And know that in them lies 
Far more than just the utterance 

Of that poor word implies. F. Cc. 
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